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affairs are full of practical wisdom, for the most part of the kind
commonly called ' worldly.'   He was under no illusions about the
ordinary motives of men, and he thought that 'we are much
beholden to Machiavel and others, that write what men do and
not what they ought to do/   Fundamental principles are dealt
with less frequently, but they are not altogether neglected.   A
preference is expressed for the active over the contemplative life,
for f men must know that in this theatre of man's life it is reserved
only for God and angels to be lookers on/   Aristotle's reasons for
preferring the contemplative life have respect to private good
only.   But the ' exemplar or platform of good * discloses a double
nature: 'the one, as everything is a total or substantive in itself;
the other, as it is a part or member of a greater body; whereof
the later is in degree the greater and the worthier/   In this way,
Bacon introduced into English ethics the distinction, on which
many controversies have turned, between private and public good*
But the nature of this good is not subjected to philosophical
analysis.   A similar remark has to be made regarding Bacon's
contributions to political theory.   There is much discussion of
matters of detail, but first principles are barely mentioned   The
'arts of government* are said to contain three duties: the pre-
servation, the happiness and prosperity and the extension, of
empire;  but only the last is discussed.   Bacon maintained the
independence of the civil power, and, at the same time, defended
the royal prerogative ; nevertheless, his ideal of the state was not
arbitrary government, but the rule of law.   In the Advancement,
he had noted that
all those which hare written of laws have written either as philosophers or as
lawyers, and none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they make imaginary
laws for imaginary commonwealths; and their discourses are as the stars,
which give little light because they are so high. For the lawyers, they write
according to the states where they live, what is received law, and not what
ought to be law.
And he goes on to say that 'there are in nature certain fountains
of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but as streams.' To
this subject he returns in the eighth book of De Augm&ntis, which
closes with a series of aphorisms on universal justice. In these
aphorisms, all civil authority is made to depend on 'the sovereign
power of the government, the structure of the constitution, and
the fundamental laws*; law does not merely protect private rights;
it extends to * everything that regards the well-being of the state';
its end is or should be the happiness of the citizen: and * that law